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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


BY    REV.    GEORGE   R.   NOYES,   D.D. 


Ps.  cxxii.  7 — 9  : 


Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 
For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  now  say,  Peace 
be  within  thee. 

Because  of  the  house   of  the  Lord  our   God,  I  will  seek  thy 


good. 


Isa.  Hi.  7,  8  : 


How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion, 
Thy  God  reigneth ! 

Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  the  voice ;  with  the  voice  together 
shall  they  sing :  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  again  Zion. 

Isa.1v.  1—3,  10,  11  : 

Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that 
hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money  and  without  price. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ?     Hearken  diligently 


unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight 
itself  in  fatness. 

Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me :  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live ;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David. 

For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and 
returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring 
forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to 
the  eater: 

So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it. 

Isa.  lxi.  1—3 : 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord 
has  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  has 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ; 

To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God ;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn ; 

To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ;  that  they  might  be  called  Trees 
of  righteousness,  The  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be 
glorified. 

1  Cor.  ii.  1 — 5  : 

And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency 
of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God. 

For  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified. 

And  I  was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much 
trembling. 

And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power : 
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That  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God. 

2  Cor.  hi.  5— IS: 

Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as 
of  ourselves  ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God ; 

Who  also  has  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testament ; 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life. 

But  if  the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraved  in  stones, 
was  glorious,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly 
behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance ;  which 
glory  was  to  be  done  away : 

How  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be  rather  glorious  ? 

For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  be  glory,  much  more 
doth  the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory. 

For  even  that  which  was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  in  this 
respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth. 

For  if  that  which  was  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more  that 
which  remaineth  is  glorious. 

Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of 
speech : 

And  not  as  Moses,  which  put  a  vail  over  his  face,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that 
which  is  abolished. 


2  Cor.  iv.  1,  2,  5,  6,  12,  18: 

Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  received 
mercy,  we  faint  not ; 

But  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty;  not  walk- 
ing in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully ;  but, 
by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake. 
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For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

So,  then,  death  worketh  in  us,  but  life  in  you. 

While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal ;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 


SERMON. 


Exod.  xxv.  21,  22:    "And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy-seat  above  upon 

THE  ARK  ;  AND  IN  THE  ARK  THOU  SHALT  PUT  THE  TESTIMONY  THAT  I 
SHALL  GIVE  THEE.  AND  THERE  I  WILL  MEET  THEE  J  AND  I  WILL  COM- 
MUNE WITH  THEE  FROM  ABOVE  THE  MERCY-SEAT  OF  ALL  THINGS  WHICH  I 
WILL   GIVE    THEE    IN    COMMANDMENT    UNTO    THE    CHILDREN   OF   ISRAEL." 

The  settlement  of  a  new  minister  by  a  parish,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  his  formal  consecration,  through 
various  and  solemn  rites,  to  the  pastoral  office,  is  a  new 
dedication  of  the  pulpit  itself;  or,  more  properly,  a  re- 
iterated recognition  by  the  parish  of  its  eminence  and 
authority.  You  ask  a  young  man  to  come  to  you  to  occupy 
a  place  which,  if  it  be  worth  filling,  —  a  place  equal  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  service  which  devotes  him  to  it,  —  is 
greater  than  he  can  be ;  more  suggestive  than  his  words ; 
more  impressive  —  when  once  we  feel  what  truths  uphold  it, 
what  an  atmosphere  invests  it,  what  a  history  relieves  it  — 
than  his  most  fervent  prayers. 

The  difference  between  a  lecture-room  and  a  church  is 
measured  by  the  distance  in  symbolic  sanctity  of  the  platform 
from  the  pulpit.  The  first  has  whatever  importance  the 
weighty  or  brilliant  speech  of  the  hour,  the  electric  or 
commanding  character  of  the  orator,  may  impart.  The  last 
lifts  the  man,  however  great,  to  an  eminence,  and  entrenches 
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him  with  a  sanctity,  which  no  personal  genius  or  merit  could 
supply,  and  which  nothing  but  instituted  truth,  with  divine 
sanctions,  and  representing  centuries  of  devout  and  triumph- 
ant experience,  can  impart. 

Whatever,  then,  relates  to  the  pulpit  —  its  foundations, 
its  pre-eminence,  and  its  permanence  —  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  an  occasion  like  this.  I  have  read  as  a 
text  a  passage  from  the  book  of  Exodus  which  gives  the 
outline  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  that  was  suggested  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  ark  was  to  be  the  central 
sanctity  in  the  ritual  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  You  may  ask,  "  What  have 
we  to  do  to-day  with  that  structure  designed  for  barbarous 
fugitives  in  the  Arabian  desert  three  thousand  years  ago  ? 
Why  lead  us  back  from  the  fresh  light  of  this  morning  to 
the  misty  dawn  of  history  for  a  theme  of  meditation  ? " 
We  have  this  to  do  with  it,  —  that  your  new  pulpit  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  first  mercy-seat  that  conse- 
crated the  Jewish  tent  near  Horeb.  Those  ten  command- 
ments, which  are  at  the  basis  of  our  modern  religion, 
were  folded  up  and  deposited  beneath  the  lids  of  the 
ark  in  the  first  tabernacle  that  was  built  after  the  reve- 
lation from  Sinai,  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago.  The 
Jews  are  our  religious  grandfathers.  Their  moving  taber* 
nacle  expanded  at  last  into  the  temple  of  Solomon  on  Mount 
Moriah.  This  structure,  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was 
rebuilt  by  Cyrus,  monarch  of  Persia ;  and,  after  having  been 
defaced  and  desecrated,  was  restored  and  enlarged  by  Herod 
the  Great,  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  syna- 
gogues, with  their  reading-desks  for  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  were  pharisaic  offshoots  from  the  temples  of  Cyrus 
and  Herod.  The  first  Christian  churches  were  modelled 
after  the  synagogues ;  still  keeping  their  reading-desks  for 
the  Old  Testament,  and  adding  the  manuscript  biographies 
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of  Jesus  and  the  fresh  letters  of  the  apostles.  When  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  was  perfected,  the  simple  reading-desk 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  stately  and  imposing  altar  for 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  But  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, appealing  more  directly  to  the  reason  and  conscience, 
made  the  pulpit  most  prominent  in  the  furniture  of  the 
church,  and  restored  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  sole  authority.  Thus  this 
pulpit,  in  a  young  Protestant  church  in  Boston,  is  connected 
by  subtle  historic  ties,  that  reach  across  the  ocean  from  the 
New  World  to  the  Old,  —  that  run  back  through  centuries, 
and  traverse  Europe,  and  leap  the  Mediterranean,  and  pierce 
through  Syria  to  Jerusalem,  and  stretch  far  beyond  David  to 
the  time  of  Moses  and  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness ;  — 
this  structure  is  connected  thus,  by  evident  and  undeniable 
lineage,  with  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat,  erected,  in  the 
twilight  of  history,  by  a  Jewish  mechanic  named  "  Bezaleel, 
the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 

The  profoundest  religious  question  which  agitates  the 
world,  is  the  question  whether  the  Pulpit  or  the  Altar 
should  be  the  chief  distinction  in  the  furniture  of  the 
church.  The  Catholics,  as  we  have  just  said,  contend  for 
the  altar.  They  say  that  the  great  office  of  religion  is  not  to 
instruct  the  intellect,  to  warm  the  heart,  to  rouse  the  con- 
science, and  hallow  the  will,  through  the  speech  of  a  fraternal 
interpreter  of  Christian  truth ;  but  to  offer  sacrifice  for  men 
through  a  divinely  appointed  priesthood,  and  turn  away  the 
wrath  of  God  and  the  evils  of  futurity  by  mystic  sacraments, 
for  which  no  righteousness  of  life,  no  purity  of  faith,  no 
spiritual  tenderness  of  heart,  will  be  accepted  of  the  Infinite 
Father. 

I  could  not  but  feel,  not  long  ago,  while  viewing  the  ser- 
vices of  consecration  in  an  imposing  Catholic  structure  of 

Boston,  and  listening  to  the  able  but  astonishing  discourse 
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by  an  eminent  Catholic  divine,  how  much  greater  is  the  glory 
of  a  true  Protestant  pulpit  than  of  a  Romanist  shrine ;  how 
much  more  inspiring  are  the   sentiments  and  thoughts  that 
overarch   and    sanctify   it,   than    the    ideas   are    which  were 
symbolized  in  that  gilded  show,  —  in  the  mitred  bishops,  the 
priestly  vestments,  the  wax-lights  borne  in   solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  aisles ;   the  kneelings  before  the  guarded 
chancel ;    the   prayers   chanted  in   a  departed  language,   in 
unnatural  tones,  and  in  obedience  to  military  drill  and  signs  ; 
the  scattering  of  incense,  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water 
around   the    railing   and  across   the  pews.      It   seemed  the 
funereal  solemnities  in  honor  of  a  dead  idea,  that  lay  in  state 
under  the  tawdry  ornaments  that  surmounted  the  altar, — 
that  God  is  to  be  approached  only  within  a  particular  spot 
of  a  building  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  through  the  written 
prayers  of  a  few  unmarried  and  robed  officials ;  and  that  he 
dooms  to  everlasting  death  all  who  do  not  tell  their  sins  to  a 
priestly  ear,  and  receive  from  him  a  piece  of  bread  with  faith 
that  by  his  incantation  it  has  been  changed  into  the  substance 
of  Jesus  Christ.     Against  all  this,  the  pulpit,  as  the  opposite 
of  the  altar,  is  a  sign  that  God  has  no  sacred  caste  but  those 
who   love   him ;   that  he   asks   no   outward   sacrifice,   as    an 
expression  of  worship,  or  an  expiation  of  anger ;   that  he  is 
near  every  soul  in  proportion  to  its  purity ;  loves  all,  even 
though  they   be   aliens   and   steeped   in   sin ;   and   asks  and 
honors  no  other  worship  than  the  sacrifice  of  pure  affections, 
humble  prayers,  and  Christian  charities. 

Let  us  give  a  little  attention  to  the  need,  office,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  pulpit  in  society.  Every  pulpit  is  a  representa- 
tive structure.  It  stands  for  and  expresses  the  fact  that  man 
is  a  religious  being ;  that  he  is  conscious  of  deep  spiritual 
wants  ;  that  he  has  had  a  religious  history  ;  that  there  are 
truths,  higher  than  the  capacity  of  human  reason,  which  can 
meet  his  needs,  satisfy  his  heart,  and  prepare  him  for  his 
destiny. 
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The  State  House  is  a  representative  structure,  setting 
forth  man's  need  of  social  order,  and  commemorating  the 
history  of  its  attainment,  and  the  written  constitutions  by 
which  it  is  upheld.  The  judge's  seat  in  a  court-room  is  a 
representative  structure,  testifying  to  the  ineradicable  in- 
stinct of  justice  in  human  nature,  and  emblematic  of  certain 
laws,  in  which  the  popular  ideas  of  justice  are  concentrated. 
The  professor's  chair  in  a  college  is  also  representative  of 
the  intellectual  appetite  in  humanity,  and  of  the  triumphs 
of  genius  and  the  acquisitions  of  learning  by  which  that 
native  hunger  may  be  fed. 

Now,  just  as  the  State  House  stands  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  social  beings  ;  the  judge's  seat,  that  we  are  moral  beings  ; 
and  the  academic  chair,  that  we  are  intellectual  ones,  —  the 
pulpit  stands  as  a  symbol  that  we  are  equally  and  funda- 
mentally religious  natures  ;  that  the  religious  estimate  of 
man  and  theory  of  life  can  alone  express  the  truth  of  things. 
In  it  the  religious  instincts  of  human  bosoms,  and  the  truths 
which  society  contains  as  an  answer  to  those  instincts,  con- 
verge and  come  to  a  focus. 

The  sanction  of  the  pulpit,  therefore,  is  the  existence  of 
this  religious  element  in  man.  Just  as  the  court-room  rests 
upon  human  reverence  for  equity,  the  pulpit  is  built  as  an 
oracle  over  those  mystic  and  holy  depths  in  the  structure  of 
humanity,  from  which  the  whispers  of  the  Infinite  arise  ; 
and,  through  the  pulpit,  they  should  break  in  impressive 
articulations  to  the  world.  The  need  of  the  pulpit,  there- 
fore, is  the  need  which  human  nature  has  of  some  structure, 
symbolic  of  the  religious  elements  in  its  constitution,  and  of 
the  religious  truths  that  have  been  given  to  the  race ;  and  its 
office  is  to  stimulate  the  religious  sense,  and  to  interpret 
those  spiritual  truths. 

In  this  light,  there  should  seem  to  be  no  more  question  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  pulpit  than  there  is  of  the  glory  of  its 
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office.  It  should  seem  that  everybody  must  see,  that,  so  long 
as  man  is  man,  until  he  sinks  into  a  more  ignoble  being, 
the  church  and  its  great  offices  will  not  dwindle,  but  increase 
in  power ;  in  fact,  that  no  progress  of  the  race  will  ever  set 
aside  the  pulpit,  any  more  than  it  can  set  aside  social  order 
and  the  need  of  state-houses,  or  justice  and  the  necessity  for 
juries  and  courts. 

And  yet,  brethren,  there  is  a  vague  feeling,  which  some- 
times finds  expression,  that  the  pulpit  does  not  have  this 
everlasting  basis ;  that  there  is  something  in  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization  unfavorable  to  its  power,  and  that  the 
time  may  come  when  its  influence  and  office  will  be  out- 
grown. It  will  do  us  good  to  look  into  this  matter.  And 
the  best  way  to  settle  it  is  to  consider  this  question,  Is. 
there  any  danger  —  any  calculable  or  possible  prospect  — 
that  the  religious  estimate  of  things,  for  which  the  pulpit 
stands,  will  grow  obsolete  and  become  contemptible  ? 

Consider  the  great  world  of  nature.  The  idea  which  the 
pulpit  affirms  in  respect  of  nature  is  God,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  harmonies  of  the  universe  express  infinite  thought, 
continuous  will,  and  ruling  love.  Now,  can  we  conceive 
that  the  conception  of  God  will  ever  retreat  from  the  human 
intellect  in  presence  of  the  universe  ?  We  talk  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science  ;  and  it  has  been  marvellous  since  Abraham, 
sitting  by  his  tent  on  the  Syrian  plain,  saw  indications  of  a 
shepherd's  God  in  the  "  patines  of  bright  gold  "  which  thick 
inlaid  the  floor  of  the  celestial  palace.  Science  has  gained 
great  victories  since  David  breathed  his  musings  into  the 
narrow  Hebrew  night :  "  When  I  survey  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  "  That  which 
men  once  looked  upon  as  the  domestic  roof  of  this  single 
globe,  gently  lighted  to  adorn  our  gloom,  has  melted  into  a 
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blue  and  boundless  canopy,  whose  depth  the  arrows  of  light 
alone  can  pierce  and  guage. 

But  what  then  ?  Because  the  mathematics  of  Newton  have 
laid  bare  the  force  on  which  the  sun  and  his  mighty  family 
recline,  is  the  testimony  for  a  quickening  will  in  nature 
impeached  ?  Since  Laplace  has  unwound  the  nice  mechanism 
in  which  the  planets  play,  shall  we  believe  that  suspicion 
is  cast  upon  a  superintending  skill  ?  Do  the  ghastly  firma- 
ments which  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has  evoked  from  the 
confines  of  immensity,  disown  a  Deity  ?  What  mournful 
nonsense  are  we  uttering  in  these  queries,  by  imagining  that 
science  is  a  vast  shadow,  stealing  out  over  space  and  quench- 
ing the  religious  meaning  of  the  universe,  which  barbarians 
saw,  in  its  cold  and  widening  wave  of  dusk ! 

There  can  be  only  two  estimates  of  nature ;  one  atheistic, 
the  other  regarding  it  as  the  expression  of  wisdom,  force, 
and  art,  concentred  in  an  Infinite  Personality.  The  pulpit 
stands  for  the  latter.  And  the  simple  question  as  to  its 
permanence  is  this :  Can  we  conceive  of  a  time  when 
science  will  make  the  universe  seem  so  vast,  so  magnificent, 
so  harmonious,  and  everywhere  so  delicate  in  the  poise  and 
interplay  of  its  forces,  as  we  now  find  it  to  be  in  the  law  that 
befriends  the  lily  on  this  globe,  while  it  whirls  Lyra  in  its 
orbit,  —  that  there  shall  seem  to  be  no  religious  mystery 
enfolding  it ;  that  the  name  of  God  shall  be  erased  with 
irreverent  intention  from  every  niche  and  pillar  of  the 
measureless  temple,  where  the  childish  superstition  of  former 
generations  had  rudely  written  it ;  and  that  no  altar  shall 
be  left,  where  human  veneration  can  bow,  and  consecrate  its 
knowledge ;  but  an  icy  negation  of  God  be  the  last  word  of 
humanity,  in  response  to  a  creation  that  betrays  no  confusion, 
and  inspires  in  the  uncultured  nature  the  thought  of  one 
Creator,  and  the  spirit  of  praise  ?  Is  human  nature  on  the 
path  of  such  progress  that  it  shall  come,  at  last,  to  detect 
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boundless  order,  and  believe  in  no  thought  behind  it ;  the 
poise  of  measureless  forces,  and  no  will ;  exhaustless  beauty, 
and  no  art ;  beneficent  harmonies,  and  no  goodness  ?  That 
is  what  the  talk  about  the  advance  of  science  being  unfavor- 
able to  religion  means, — that  Leverrier  must  imagine  that 
chance  harnessed  the  bounding  planet,  whose  rein  he  fol- 
lowed back  to  the  Charioteer  who  rides  upon  the  sun ;  that 
Herschel,  whose  brain  takes  in  the  whole  grandeur  of  the 
darkened  sky,  —  a  grandeur  which  the  pious  Jewish  monarch 
could  not  dream  of,  —  must  think  of  no  Lord  whose  thought 
spanned  the  arch  of  the  Milky  Way,  no  will  that  curbs  the 
comet  in  its  path,  no  creative  word  that  kindled  the  glory  of 
a  myriad  suns  ! 

Brethren,  the  necessity  for  a  religious  interpretation  of  this 
universe  shows  us  the  impregnable  basis  of  the  pulpit,  where 
alone  this  interpretation  culminates ;  while  the  Christian 
idea  of  God  for  which  the  pulpit  stands,  —  the  highest  and 
purest  which  has  ever  visited  the  human  soul,  —  the  idea  of 
one  Spirit  present  everywhere  and  quickening  all  things, 
fears  no  triumphs  of  discovery,  no  march  of  investigation ; 
but  looks  forward  to  the  results  of  centuries  to  come,  as  only 
the  interpretations  of  its  grand  simplicity,  the  monuments  of 
its  truth,  the  channels  of  its  power. 

With  regard  to  human  nature,  the  pulpit  is  based  on  and 
represents  the  idea  of  right,  —  standing  for  all  the  sanctity 
that  belongs  to  that  conception,  and  applying  it  to  private 
and  social  life.  And  here,  again,  we  ask,  Can  anybody 
conceive  such  a  progress  of  society  as  will  strike  out  the 
idea  of  right  from  the  human  constitution,  and  bring  human- 
ity to  such  perfection  that  it  shall  not  acknowledge,  and  shall 
not  know,  any  principle  of  rectitude,  any  law  of  obligation, 
or  be  visited  by  any  motive  higher  than  self-interest  and 
pleasure  ?  If  religion  is  ever  to  be  outgrown,  and  the 
pulpit  to  be  dislodged  from  its  position  in  society,  it  will 
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be  by  the  casting  out  of  all  conceptions  of  responsibility  and 
holy  truth  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  by  debasing  the  con- 
science so  that  it  will  point  to  no  external  and  royal  sanctity 
in  the  universe.  For,  so  long  as  we  have  the  feeling  of  duty 
in  us,  —  so  long  as  the  word  "  ought  "  stands  unimpeached 
in  our  vocabulary,  —  that  feeling  and  that  word  have  supreme 
authority  over  our  thoughts,  passions,  and  wills.  They  point 
directly  to  God.  They  furnish  a  rocky  foundation  for  reli- 
gion in  society. 

And  let  me  ask  you,  if,  in  every  worthy  conception  of 
social  progress,  it  is  not  implied  that  the  idea  of  right  shall 
grow  more  commanding,  shall  exercise  wider  and  easier 
sway,  and  shall  enter  more  powerfully  and  minutely  into 
the  organizations  of  men  ?  What  has  the  progress  of  the 
race,  up  to  this  hour,  consisted  in,  but  the  spreading  victory 
of  the  principle  of  justice,  and  the  gradual  intrenchment  by 
institutions  of  the  truth  that  man  has  a  sacredness  which 
tyrants  must  not  pollute,  and  that  there  is  a  principle  of 
rectitude  wrhich  holds  its  shield,  blazing  with  the  awful 
splendor  of  Sinai,  over  the  oppressed  ?  Who  can  believe, 
that,  if  there  had  been  no  conviction  of  the  infinite  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  in  human  nature,  —  no  sense  of 
consecrated  allegiance  to  a  law  which  is  more  stable  than 
this  world,  —  there  could  have  been  any  steady  gain  of 
humanity,  through  the  centuries,  against  its  banded  and 
insolent  foes  ?  What  else  could  have  kindled  the  sanctified 
passion  of  heroes  ?  What  else  anointed  the  vision  of  enthu- 
siastic seers  ?  What  else  quenched  the  pain  of  martyrs,  and 
lifted  them  into  ecstasy  ?  What  else  inspired  the  glorious 
pertinacity  with  which  causes  defeated  have  been  taken  up 
again,  and  scaffolds  been  wearied  out  with  consecrated 
blood  ? 

And  look  to-day  at  the  condition  and  prospects  of  man. 
See  despotism  tearing  up  the  constitutions  which  it  had  sworn 
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to  support,  and  treading  with  hideous  hoofs  on  the  fair  hopes 
of  nations  ;  belting  its  palaces   with  cannon,   and  guarding 
its  pensioned  churches  with  musketry  and  steel.     Think  of 
the  working  life  of  Europe,  —  a  continental  Laocoon  writhing 
and   cursing    in   the   horrid   coils    of   crushing    custom   and 
tyrannous  law  ;  picture  the  visages  of  half-paid  labor,  mutter- 
ing through  begrimmed  and  hungry  lips  their  atheistic  wrath 
into   the  night ;  see  the   slave-ship,  borne  over  the  horror- 
stricken  sea,  it  should  seem,  by  the  breath  of  some  satanic 
JEolus,  and  not  by  the  genial  winds  that  speed  the  honest 
commerce  of  the  world  ;    hear  the   crack  of  the  slave-lash 
mingling  with  the  miserable  slang  of  demagogues  about  the 
progress   of  American  principles  ;  or  see  the   auction-block 
where  young  womanhood  and  innocent  children  are  bartered 
for  the  most  infamous  dollars  that  are  coined  in  the  mint  of 
Mammon ;  —  think  of  these  representative  symbols  of  the 
wrong    that    is    now    fortified    on  this   planet,   and  tell   me 
whether  there  is  any  hope  for  man,  except  in  a  principle  of 
right  that  is  stronger  than  this  world ;  tell  me  whether  self- 
interest  is  any  guarantee  for  progress ;  tell  me  whether  there 
is  any  fulcrum  for  the  philanthropist,  except  in  the  idea  of 
eternal  justice   which  is  part  of  the  rock  of  ages ;  tell  me 
whether  humanity  is  likely  to  outgrow  the  need  of  that  faith, 
and  the  guardianship  of  that  law,  which  the  pulpit  is  built 
to  foster,  and  of  which  every  worthy  pulpit  is  the  visible 
sanctuary. 

Furthermore :  the  pulpit  stands  for  a  certain  type  of 
character,  and  the  question  of  its  permanence  is  bound  up 
with  the  worthiness  and  truth  of  that  ideal  of  character.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  dry  and  tedious  piece  of  work  to 
enumerate  and  justify  the  abstract  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  religious  man.  It  would  be  better  and  more  forcible 
for  you  to  ask  yourselves  what  kinds  of  men  and  women  you 
most  admire  and  revere.     Set  in  your  mind's  eye  a  sleek  and 
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smiling  pleasure-seeker,  who  regards  the  world  as  a  sort  of 
eating-saloon  and  ball-room ;  and  against  him  put  a  man 
of  serious  aims ;  and  ask  yourself  which  is  nobler,  which 
comes  nearer  the  type  of  truth  ?  Or,  by  the  side  of  a  cold 
and  selfish  man,  who  breaks  no  law  of  purity,  put  a  conse- 
crated worker  who  illustrates  the  law  of  service  by  his 
sympathies,  his  money,  and  his  time.  Contrast  in  imagination 
an  elegant  epicurean  life  with  that  of  the  great  American 
missionary  published  last  year,  —  Dr.  Judson,  who  pledged 
his  learning,  eloquence,  and  zeal,  that  would  have  given  him 
pre-eminent  position  and  honor  at  home,  to  the  interests  of  a 
pagan  land ;  relinquished  the  comforts  of  New  England  for 
toils  that  cannot  be  appreciated  in  a  torrid  clime ;  yielded 
the  sweet  intimacies  of  Christian  friendship  for  solitude  in  a 
wilderness  of  heathen  hearts ;  exchanged  the  delight  of  hear- 
ing and  proclaiming  the  great  truths  of  religion  in  his  native 
tongue,  for  the  labor  of  mastering  a  Hindoo  language,  and 
persevered  through  more  than  thirty  years  —  sometimes  of 
such  hardships  and  distress  as  baffle  belief,  till  at  last  he 
could  think  and  preach  and  pray  in  the  dialect  that  at  first  was 
jargon  to  him,  and  hallowed  the  literature  of  the  Budhists 
with  the  glorious  history,  eloquence,  and  piety  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  with  the  superhuman  story,  light,  and 
tenderness  of  the  New. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  question  of  the  abstract  theological 
accuracy  of  this  man's  belief,  he  is  a  stalwart  and  command- 
ing instance  of  the  spirit  of  consecration  and  sacrifice  which 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  is  shedding  into  the 
world.  And  the  simple  question  as  to  the  foundation  and 
permanence  of  the  pulpit  is,  "Will  the  progress  of  humanity 
cast  disgrace  upon  this  self-denying  and  beneficent  disposi- 
tion, which  now  distinguishes  those  whom  we  call  best  ? 
Will  it  degrade  the  consecrated  heart,  fountain  and  home  of 
all  heroic  impulses  and  loving  zeal  for  human  good,  and 
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raise  up  the  shallow  and  selfish  soul  of  a  cultured  worldling 
as  the  noblest  and  truest  specimen  of  our  nature  ?  Is  the 
time  ever  to  come,  when  the  miser,  with  his  tightened  grasp 
upon  his  money-bags,  and  his  deaf  ear  to  human  misery ; 
or  the  politician,  ready  to  trade  the  interests  and  hopes  of 
fettered  millions  for  a  law  that  stands  supreme  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Satan,  if  only  it  will  give  his  party  a  monopoly  of 
power,  —  is  to  displace,  in  the  veneration  of  the  world,  the 
open  hand  of  charity,  and  the  conscience  consecrated  to 
principle  in  the  cabinet  and  the  senate-hall  ? 

For,  if  religion  and  its  institutions  are  to  be  left  behind, 
this  change  in  the  type  of  character  must  come ;  since  that 
which  we  now  revere   and  love  in  men  is  always  a  gleam 
from  infinite  goodness,  a  ray  from  some  eternal  sanctity,  a 
slight  tinge   of  splendor,  spotting  society  here  and  there, 
from   a  whole  firmament  of  spiritual  purity  and  loveliness 
which  we  express  in  the  name  of  God.     Ah,  brethren,  how 
clear   it    is    that    every   thing  which  deserves   to  be  called 
progress  in  humanity  is  in  the  line  of  religion !     We  cannot 
divorce   the  two  conceptions.     If  the  time  shall  ever  come 
when  society  shall  be  immensely  raised  above  what  it  now 
is,  do  you  not  at  once  imagine  that  men  and  women  will  be 
more  reverent  and  less  sceptical,  more  devout  and  less  carnal, 
more  generous  and  less  mercenary,  more  magnanimous  and 
less  time-serving,  more  disinterested  and  less  self-indulgent, 
—  living  together  in  greater  peace,  with  no  desires  of  oppres- 
sion, with  no  unholy  appetites  for  good  that  does  not  belong 
to   them,   or  for  others'  share  of  the  world's  benefits  ?     Do 
you  not  see  that  every  idea  of  progress   points  to  the  time 
when  men  shall  approach  nearer  the   standard  which  the 
pulpit  holds  up  now ;  when  the  truth  shall  be  triumphant 
which  it  sets  against  the  world's  darkness ;  when  the  motives 
shall  rule  which  it  sanctions,  and  would  inspire ;  and  when 
life  shall  be  regarded,  not  as  godless    and   trivial,  but   as 
floating  in  the  light  and  bathed  in  the  love  of  God  ? 
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Again  :  the  pulpit  is  a  structure  representative  of  the  truth 
of  immortality,  and  of  all  the  tenderness  and  comfort  with 
which  that  truth  can  appeal  to  a  sorrowing  heart.  Every 
church-spire  is  a  cheerful  finger  uplifted  from  the  earth, 
which  is  the  floating  cemetery  of  mortals,  to  an  invisible 
home.  And  is  human  nature  to  outgrow  belief  in  eternal 
life  ?  —  the  most  majestic  conception,  next  to  that  of  God, 
which  the  human  intellect  has  ever  entertained,  and  the 
roots  of  which  are  intertwined  in  the  instincts  and  literature 
of  every  nation.  Is  the  time  to  come  when  the  wise  man 
shall  look  contentedly  into  the  grave,  believing  that  the 
earth,  which  quickens  every  other  seed,  and  lets  it  spring  in 
new  forms  of  beauty  up  towards  the  sun,  clutches  the 
human  dust,  and  absorbs  the  soul  with  its  greedy  chemistries  ? 
Or  is  the  era  yet  to  dawn  upon  us,  when  human  sorrow  is  to 
have  no  upward  look,  and  the  mother  shall  have  no  vision 
of  opening  arms  in  heaven,  receiving  her  child  to  holier  care 
and  love  than  it  left  in  its  earthly  home  ?  —  when  no  sweet 
mystery  of  infinite  goodness  shall  be  perceived  by  faith 
taking  to  higher  joys  and  service  the  pure  and  faithful  heart 
that  passed  away  in  the  maturity  of  consecration? — when 
no  infinite  hope  shall  open  even  before  the  bad  man's  death- 
bed, as  though  God  has  a  love  for  him  competent  to  restore 
him  yet  ?  O  brethren !  what  progress  of  society  is  this  we 
speak  of,  in  which  the  immortal  dignity  of  man  is  to  perish ; 
tears  of  bereavement  to  be  tears  of  despair ;  the  holy  and 
beautiful  vision  of  heaven,  sublimer  than  all  that  astronomers 
tell  us  of  material  firmaments,  to  melt  away ;  and  the  winter 
of  unbelief  cover  the  world  with  a  white  winding-sheet! 
The  pulpit  will  die  when  this  jubilee  of  disbelief  shall  dawn  ; 
but  will  it  not  be  well  to  find  some  other  term  than  progress 
to  describe  that  era  ? 

With  the  idea  of  progress  we  associate  also  the  unfolding 
of  the  sentiments  that  ennoble  man,  and  the  larger  satisfac- 
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tion  of  wants  that  lie  deepest  in  his  nature.      Certainly,  now, 
one   of  those  wants  is   a  feeling  of  reconciliation  with  God, 

—  inmost  harmony  with  his  will,  and  so  stable  peace  of  con- 
science. Does  growth  of  intellect  now  appease  that  craving  ? 
Is  increase  of  wealth  a  lasting  substitute  for  it?  Does 
power  deaden  it,  or  expel  it  ?  Does  pleasure  rot  it,  or 
drown  its  pleading,  or  annihilate  its  sting  ?  Is  there  not  in 
every  breast,  as  men  are  now  constituted,  —  of  the  prosperous, 
the  learned,  the  wealthy,  and  the  eminent,  —  the  common 
feeling  that  their  deepest  need  is  consecration ;  that  unre- 
pented  sin  stands  between  them  and  the  desired  sunshine  of 
God's  felt  approval ;  and  that  inward  oneness  with  the 
Father  through  faith  and  loyalty,  would  add  a  joy  to  life 
"  which  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy  "  ? 

Surely,  if  human  nature  remains  as  noble  as  it  now  is, 
this  want  will  not  lessen  ;  men  will  not  think  less  and  less  • 
of  the  need  of  consecration,  but  more  and  more  will  come 
to  see  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  filial  life,  and  rejoice  more 
and  more  in  that  truth  of  the  New  Testament  which  points 
out  peace  —  the  sweetest  and  calmest  satisfaction  of  the  heart 

—  in  the  penitence  and  the  prayerfulness  which  lift  us  into 
the  serene  society  of  Infinite  Love. 

Again :  the  pulpit  represents  the  words  of  Christ  as  the 
highest  words  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  the  chart  of 
human  duty ;  the  light  supplied  from  heaven  to  direct  the 
individual,  and  lead  on  the  race.  It  holds  up  the  life  of 
Christ,  too,  as  the  fullest  and  winning  illustration  of  what 
God  is,  and  what  man  should  be.  If  those  words  are  false, 
the  pulpit  has  no  right  to  stand.  If  those  beatitudes  are  not 
the  uttered  wisdom  of  the  skies  ;  if  the  supreme  love  of 
money  or  pleasure  is  not  perilous  and  foul ;  if  there  is  no 
tender  Providence,  that  counts  our  hairs,  and  guards  and 
oversees  our  steps ;  if  the  good  Samaritan  is  a  weak  and 
sentimental   dream,  unworthy  or  impossible   to   be  realized 
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among  men  ;  if  the  law  of  service,  and'  brotherly  love,  and 
open-handed  charity,  is  a  fiction,  —  the  pulpit  has  no  right 
to  be ;  and  this  one,  which  you  have  newly  consecrated,  is 
the  fortification  of  a  falsehood.  Or,  if  the  human  race  is  to 
progress  so  that  the  character  of  Jesus  will  no  longer  be 
lovely  and  supreme ;  if  men  are  to  outgrow  it,  and  look 
back  upon  our  present  allegiance  to  the  man  of  Nazareth,  as 
the  deluded  slavery  of  the  world's  childhood  to  a  misty 
fiction;  if,  instead  of  that  form  which  moved  with  such 
sweet  majesty  among  our  mortal  circumstances,  —  scattering 
mercy,  dropping  pity,  shedding  hope,  conquering  death, 
wearing  a  garment  of  light  which  the  world  will  not  believe 
was  of  earthly  texture,  and  breathing  words  whose  sweet 
authority  comes  to  us  as  the  rhythm  of  the  skies ;  —  if  this 
figure  of  "the  Word  made  flesh"  is  to  be  supplanted  by  an 
ideal  man  of  earthly  make,  wisdom,  and  motives,  wearing 
upon  his  culture  and  his  joy  no  radiance  of  religious  truth  and 
purity,  —  then  the  foundations  of  the  pulpit  will  crumble, 
and  Christianity  will  die  as  a  beautiful  night-vision  in  the 
cold  twilight  of  an  atheistic  dawn. 

But,  brethren,  how  plain  it  is  that  all  the  hope  of  society 
and  of  progress  is  in  a  deepening  reverence  for  the  words  of 
Christ ;  a  clearer  insight  of  their  fathomless  truth ;  a  deeper 
love  of  him  as  the  crown  of  human  excellence,  —  the  point 
where  divine  and  human  glory  blend.  What  obstructs 
human  progress  is  our  selfishness,  our  defect  of  moral 
loyalty,  our  heathen  preference  of  wealth  and  pleasure  to 
the  good  of  our  neighbor  and  the  order  of  society.  Men 
will  not  be  truly  civilized,  —  they  will  not  be  high  on  the 
road  of  progress,  however  their  steamships  may  hiss  over 
the  sea,  and  their  commerce  whiten  its  wastes,  and  their 
structures  of  liberty  and  luxury  adorn  the  conquered  land, 
—  until  more  of  Christ  is  formed  in  them,  so  that  they 
become   more   pure   and   gentle ;    their   wisdom   shaded   by 
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humility,  and  looking  reverently  towards  God ;  their  hands 
as  ready  to  unloose  their  grasp  upon  another's  rights  or 
goods,  as  to  take  their  own ;  and  their  hearts  so  warmed 
with  a  sympathy  kindred  to  Christ,  that  all  proud  and 
hideous  wrong  must  melt  away.  This  is  human  progress  ; 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ; "  the  triumph  of  the  spirit 
which  the  pulpit  reflects  upon  life. 

I  have  been  particular  and  minute  in  calling  your  atten- 
tion thus  to  thoughts  that  are  no  doubt  familiar,  because 
it  is  well  for  us  to  understand  sometimes  how  unmitigated 
and  transparent  is  the  folly  of  any  dream  that  religion  and 
its  great  institutions  stand  in  any  insecurity.  Until  order 
and  mystery  die  out  of  this  universe,  the  highest  wisdom  of 
man  will  be  to  revere  the  intellect  that  writes  its  name  in 
the  cipher  of  the  sky,  and  to  adore  the  Presence  that  hides 
in  the  life  of  nature.  Until  the  idea  of  right  decays  in 
human  souls,  the  greatest  institution  of  the  world  will  be 
that  which  interprets  its  sweep  and  enforces  its  sanctity. 
Until  a  greater  than  Christ  shall  come,  and  throw  the  Bible 
into  shadow  by  the  supereminence  of  his  words,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  will  stand  as  the  Alpine  peak  of  wisdom, 
suffused  with  the  retiring  light  of  Jesus  withdrawing  from 
earth  into  the  eternal  day ;  and  the  progress  of  the  world  will 
be  towards  Christ.  The  pulpit  can  fall  only  with  the  sub- 
limest  truths,  the  noblest  ideas,  the  loftiest  words,  and  the 
holiest  character,  with  which  the  soul  of  man  is  permitted 
now  to  hold  communion.  And  so,  as  you  reconsecrate  this 
pulpit,  feel  that  it  stands  on  a  basis  firm  as  the  mysteiy  of 
nature  and  the  nobleness  of  man. 

Strike  out  the  pulpit  from  society,  and  leave  the  other 
prominent  structures  related  to  human  ideas,  passions,  and 
tastes,  and  see,  not  only  if  one  element  is  not  missed,  but  if 
the   crowning  glory  of  civilization   is  not  rent  away.     You 
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leave  the  state-house  where  laws  are  made ;  but  the  idea  of 
God,  the  great  Ruler,  is  gone,  and  men  can  take  no  oath  that 
binds  them  to  reflect  in  their  statutes  the  equity  of  his  per- 
fect law.  You  leave  the  court-room  ;  but  no  sentiment  looks 
up  from  its  sanctity  to  Him  who  guards  the  right,  avenges 
trampled  innocence,  punishes  the  perjurer,  and  will  dispense 
perfect  justice  yet  to  every  son  of  Adam.  The  university  is 
left ;  but  truth  cannot  be  taught  there  as  the  expression  of 
an  infinite  intellect,  or  as  subordinate  to  a  consecrated  will ; 
for  human  thought  has  risen  above  the  dream  of  God,  and 
there  is  nothing  higher  than  one's  self  which  our  nature  can 
revere.  The  concert-room  may  remain ;  but  all  the  penitent 
and  prayerful  plaintiveness  of  melody,  and  the  surging  joy  of 
religious  gratitude  and  triumph,  the  accents  of  sacred  hope 
and  the  praises  of  holy  love,  —  all  that  makes  the  glory  of 
music  in  oratorio,  anthem,  and  symphony,  — would  be  a  lie  ; 
for  man  would  be  a  finite  creature,  and  have  no  right  to  the 
emotions,  the  rapture,  and  the  praise,  which  gush  towards  the 
Infinite,  and  with  which  now  the  highest  music  swells. 

All  that  is  grandest  in  human  nature,  and  in  every  line  of 
its  creativeness,  acknowledges  the  church  and  the  pulpit  as 
its  crowning  sanction  and  clearest  interpreter.  And  our  lives 
are  pure  and  worthy  and  noble,  —  our  experience  is  rightly 
guided,  and  points  upward  in  its  aim,  — just  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  with  which  the  pulpit  represents  the  current 
of  our  thought,  the  objects  of  our  faith,  the  habits  of  our 
will.  For  we  are  children  of  God,  and  the  universe  should 
be  to  us  as  the  Father's  house ;  we  should  live  by  his  law ; 
we  should  desire  his  approval ;  we  should  feel  the  light  of  his 
love  upon  our  hearts  and  our  path ;  —  the  church  should  be 
typical  of  that  gracious  protection  which  enfolds  the  sky,  and 
the  pulpit  the  oracle  of  that  truth  and  mercy  which  supply 
to  every  Christian  soul  its  sustenance  and  bliss. 
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C  H  A  E  G  E. 


BY   THE  REV.   JAMES  WALKER,   D.D. 


My  Friend  and  Brother  :  —  According  to  a  venerable  and 
highly  significant  custom  in  our  churches,  you  have  now,  by 
solemn  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  been  separated 
for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  same  custom 
requires  that  you  should  next  be  called  upon,  under  the 
form  of  a  solemn  charge,  to  take  heed  to  the  ministry,  which 
you  have  received  in  the  Lord,  that  you  fulfil  it. 

In  the  mutual  understanding,  on  the  strength  of  which 
you  have  become  the  religious  teacher  of  this  congregation, 
it  is  expected  that  you  will  preach  not  yourself,  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord.  The  topics  on  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  most  frequently  to  speak  are  God,  the  soul,  eternity, 
retribution,  —  topics  on  which  the  speculations  of  man  are 
not  worth  much.  The  whole  power  and  authority  of  the 
pulpit  consists  in  this,  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  we  do  not  speak  in  our  own  name.  What 
your  people  expect,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  is,  that,  on 
these  great  and  momentous  themes,  your  studies  will  have 
qualified  you  to  instruct  them  in  the  revelations  of  Him 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  But,  to  preach  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  it  is  not  enough  to  repeat  his  words,  or 
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recount  the  story  of  his  miracles  and  sufferings.  You  must 
reproduce  that  truth  in  your  own  soul,  and  speak  from  the 
living  reality  within ;  otherwise  it  will  be  a  preaching  of 
death  unto  death. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  independence 
of  the  pulpit,  as  if  that  were  in  imminent  peril.  It  may  be 
so ;  but,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  I  have  never 
known  a  people,  however  worldly  and  unfaithful  themselves, 
who  wished  to  have  a  worldly  and  unfaithful  minister. 
Everywhere,  among  all  classes,  the  preaching  which  is  most 
liked,  and  the  most  sought  after,  is  what  is  called  searching, 
pungent,  experimental  preaching.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a 
serious  difference  will  arise  as  to  the  application,  in  parti- 
cular cases,  of  high  Christian  principles  ;  and  the  application, 
we  are  told,  is  every  thing.  "  What  good  will  your  Chris- 
tianity do,  unless  it  is  applied  ?  "  Beware,  my  brother,  of 
the  fallacy  and  the  arrogance — to  say  nothing  of  the  han- 
kering after  spiritual  domination  —  which  lurk  under  that 
apparently  innocent  phrase,  "  The  application  is  every  thing." 
Let  it  be  that  the  application  is  every  thing  ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  is  true  of  your  application  or  of  mine. 

But  what  is  a  conscientious  and  devoted  minister  to  do, 
who  really  thinks  that  his  people  are  not  disposed  to  apply 
a  particular  Christian  principle,  in  all  its  extent,  to  their 
daily  conduct  ?  His  course,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  plain. 
Christian  principles,  as  the  terms  denote,  are  for  Christians 
alone.  Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  incontestable,  that  a  sincere 
believer,  who  comprehends  a  Christian  principle  in  all  its 
significance,  and  feels  it  in  all  its  practical  force,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  apply  it  of  himself,  and  apply  it  aright.  Luther 
gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  individualism  in  religion,  by 
insisting  on  a  doctrine  which  involved  it ;  not  by  insisting 
on  it  directly  as  one  of  the  applications  of  that  doctrine.  If 
grieved  to  see  that  your  people  are  especially  dull  or  remiss 
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in  respect  to  the  ultimate  workings  of  a  great  principle  of 
the  gospel,  lay  more  stress  on  that  principle ;  bring  it  forth 
into  stronger  lights.  I  do  not  mean,  with  a  fierce  and  denun- 
ciatory reference  to  its  applications,  but  as  it  exists  in  itself, 
and  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  desired  change 
will  follow  in  time,  as  surely  and  as  noiselessly  as  the 
returning  vegetation  of  spring,  as  soon  as  the  heat  and 
moisture  begin  to  be  felt  at  the  roots.  Well-meaning  re- 
formers sometimes  fall  into  error  here,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
from  depending  too  exclusively  on  a  hard,  dogmatic,  and 
purely  ethical  application  of  single  texts  of  Scripture.  We 
should  put  more  confidence  in  the  power  of  Christianity  as  a 
whole,  considered  as  an  inspiration  of  life  and  love,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  received  into  the  heart,  converts  man  into  a 
new  creature,  acting  spontaneously  from  a  new  set  of  princi- 
ples. 

Let  me  add,  that  you  will  have  pastoral  duties  out  of  the 
pulpit  as  well  as  in,  which  I  must  also  charge  you  to  under- 
take with  prudence  and  fidelity  as  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Without  meaning  to  provoke  comparisons,  which 
can  be  of  no  avail  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  must 
still  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  in  the  character  of  the  New- 
England  pastor  of  the  last  generation,  there  were  some  things 
of  utility,  and  some  things  even  of  beauty  and  dignity,  which 
I  think  I  miss  now.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  his  chief  accredited 
function  seems  to  have  been  to  temper  and  assuage  the 
sharp  and  irritating  collisions  of  society ;  —  not  so  much  a  man 
of  the  commandments  as  a  man  of  the  beatitudes,  a  peace- 
maker, to  whom,  when  differences  arose,  both  parties  de- 
lighted to  appeal.  But  times  have  changed.  Now,  when 
a  minister  is  dismissed  to  his  work,  he  is  told,  first  of  all, 
to  stir  up  his  people,  and  lead  public  sentiment.  Be  it  so : 
perhaps  the  altered  condition  of  the  community  and  of  the 
profession  has  made  the  change  desirable  or  inevitable.     One 
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thing,  however,  is  certain :  it  has  brought  along  with  it  new 
and  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations. 

I  charge  you,  my  brother,  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
these  new  and  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations.  You  will 
remember  that  you  have  not  been  called  here  to  be  a 
reformer  "  of  all  work."  There  are  some  things  I  acknow- 
ledge, even  of  a  public  and  secular  nature,  —  like  education, 
for  example,  —  with  which  the  habits,  studies,  and  experience 
of  a  clergyman  fit  him  especially  to  deal.  On  these  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  come  forward,  and  act  and  speak  with  confi- 
dence. There  are  others  which,  for  analogous  reasons,  belong 
especially  to  laymen,  and  should  be  left  to  laymen.  It  is  to 
no  purpose  to  urge  that  many  of  the  latter  questions  have 
also  their  moral  and  religious  side.  Undoubtedly  they  do, 
and  undoubtedly  they  are  not  likely  to  be  adjusted  as  they 
ought  to  be,  except  by  Christians ;  still  it  should  be  by 
Christian  laymen,  and  not  by  Christian  clergymen.  If  it  is 
objected,  again,  that  the  laymen  are  not  Christians,  I  reply, 
Then  it  is  the  appropriate  business  of  the  clergyman  to  make 
them  so,  and  not  to  leave  his  work  undone  in  order  to  attend 
to  theirs. 

Moreover,  by  consenting  to  take  the  oversight  of  this 
church,  you  have  made  yourself  responsible,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  what  you  can  do,  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
this  particular  church.  This  trust  you  are  to  fulfil  first  of 
all,  and  at  any  rate ;  after  that,  you  will  do  for  others  as 
you  can.  You  will  be  told,  perhaps,  that  you  are  more  of 
a  citizen  than  a  clergyman,  and  more  of  a  man  than  either. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  drift  of  this  reasoning. 
If  it  is  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  it  must  mean  that  our  spe- 
cial obligations  must  give  place  to  our  general  obligations  ; 
for  example,  our  special  obligations  as  fathers  or  children, 
or  our  special  obligations  of  gratitude  or  contract,  to  the 
general  obligations  of  humanity.     But,  if  it  means  this,  it  is 
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unsound  at  bottom.  We  have  no  right  to  neglect  duties 
which  belong  especially  to  us,  and  think  to  atone  for  it  by 
performing  duties  which  belong  to  us  in  common  with  others. 
The  helm  is  put  into  the  pilot's  hands,  which  he  neglects, 
that  he  may  talk  politics  with  the  crew ;  and  the  ship  is  lost. 
Would  the  owners  be  satisfied  with  the  plea,  that  he  was 
more  of  a  citizen  than  a  pilot  ?  Would  any  one  be  satisfied 
with  this  plea  ? 

But  I  am  transgressing  my  proper  limits,  and  this,  too, 
while  adverting  to  dangers  against  which  I  know  you  to  be 
doubly  armed. 

Passing  from  the  duties,  allow  me  to  say  a  single  word  of 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  the  sacred  office. 
You  must  not  expect  that  the  results  of  your  ministry  will 
be  immediate  and  palpable.  The  effect  which  you  are  to 
produce  is  not  a  mechanical  wrench  in  order  to  bring  things 
into  place,  but  a  living  growth ;  and  growth  requires  time  : 
assiduous  culture,  it  is  true,  on  the  part  of  the  husband- 
man, but  also  many  suns  and  many  showers,  and  the  con- 
tinual dew  of  heaven.  If  at  any  time  your  way  is  dark  or 
hedged  up,  and  you  are  ready  to  say,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  "  lean  not,  I  solemnly  charge  you,  lean  not  on 
an  arm  of  flesh ;  consult  not  with  flesh  and  blood.  Retire 
into  your  closet ;  and  in  deep  communings  with  your  Saviour 
and  your  God,  in  a  solemn  reconsecration  of  your  whole 
life  and  your  whole  soul  to  the  work  which  you  have  under- 
taken, you  will  find  the  strength  and  the  heart  to  persevere. 
We  are  going  away,  but  not  to  leave  you  alone.  God  is 
with  you ;  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  is  with  you ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  with  you ;  the  heavenly  host  encamp  around 
a  man  of  high  and  solemn  purpose.  The  same  apostle,  who 
was  the  first  to  say,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? " 
triumphantly  answers  his  own  question,  when  he  exclaims,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth  me  ! " 
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EIGHT  HAND   OF  FELLOWSHIP. 


BY  THE  REV.  FREDERIC  A.  WHITNEY, 


Fervent  prayers  and  wisest  counsels,  my  brother,  have  been 
here  offered  on  your  behalf.  And  it  is  a  beautiful  usage 
in  our  ordination-services,  which  interposes  at  this  point  a 
special  word  of  welcome,  encouragement,  and  fellowship. 
While  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  to  which  you  are  now 
set  apart,  have  been  delineated  from  stores  of  ripest  wisdom, 
and  you  are  led  perhaps  to  ask  anxiously  with  the  apostle, 
"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  it  may  be  grateful  to 
be  reminded,  that  your  brethren,  striving  to  fulfil  these 
duties,  greet  you  as  a  fellow-laborer,  and  assure  you,  in  the 
language  of  the  same  apostle,  that  "we  are  not  sufficient  of 
ourselves,  but  that  our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 

I  rejoice,  then,  to  give  you,  in  behalf  of  these  churches 
convened  in  council,  the  Right  Hand  of  Christian  Fellow- 
ship. In  their  name  especially,  in  the  name,  further,  of  the 
true  Church  Universal  with  whom  the  Master  dwells,  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  the  ministry,  which  is  now  re-established  in 
this  portion  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  heart  both 
dictates  and  approves  this  token  of  sympathy  and  friendship. 
And  what  says  the  token,  but  that  the  hearts  of  these  your 
brethren  are  with  you  in  the  holy  purpose  to  which,  through 
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prayer  and  charge  and  earnest  vows,  your  strength  is  con- 
secrated ?  So,  my  brother,  the  act  interprets  itself,  and  our 
words  shall  not  be  many.  It  assures  you  of  sympathy ;  it 
tells  you  of  co-operation  in  a  service  that  has  toils,  but  very 
ample  satisfactions  and  rewards.  It  greets  you  with  the 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  fellow-laborers.  It  points 
you  to  a  higher  than  earthly  fellowship ;  reminding  you,  as 
the  Scripture  has  it,  that  "  truly,"  above  all  human  relations 
and  sympathies,  "  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

Yes,  a  cordial  welcome,  our  best  wishes  and  prayers,  are 
with  you,  our  brother.  And  this,  because  we  believe  that 
in  a  right  and  devoted  spirit  you  enter  upon  your  work. 
Therefore  we  gladly  share  with  you  all  that  fellowship  which 
our  various  relations  will  allow,  and  extend  to  you  those 
friendly  remembrances  and  greetings  which  no  distance  need 
forbid.  I  know  my  brethren  will  have  me  say,  that  only  the 
warmest  welcome  awaits  one  who,  in  a  devoted  spirit,  takes 
part  in  our  labors.  You  have  heard  of  idle  cavils  against  the 
Christian  ministry,  as  if,  in  these  latter  days,  it  were  becom- 
ing obsolete,  —  as  if,  in  its  brief  continuances,  its  often-parted 
relations  and  somewhat  stricken  fellowship,  it  scarcely  offered 
a  welcome  to  the  seeking  servant.  My  brother,  we  give  to 
you  to-day  the  Right  Hand  of  Hope  and  Promise.  I  do 
not  believe  that  better  times  than  these  on  which  we  have 
fallen,  the  Christian  ministry  has  known.  Times,  perchance, 
of  greater  ease,  but  better  never.  Times  they  are,  wherein 
its  power  may  especially  be  felt ;  times  wherein  the  true 
Christian  teacher  is  received  as  never  before,  —  more  readily 
and  warmly;  times  of  amplest  opportunity  for  the  faithful 
pastor  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  I  know  not  the 
period  in  ecclesiastical  history,  when,  on  the  whole,  religious 
toleration  has  been  more  generally  observed ;  when,  on  the 
whole,  the  want  of  Christian  instruction,  and  the  value  of 
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Christian  institutions,  has  been  more  sincerely  felt ;  when, 
on  a  just  survey,  the  world's  fields  have  for  the  faithful 
reaper  looked  whiter  unto  the  Christian  harvest. 

If  scepticism  lurks  in  the  mind,  or  walks  abroad  on  the 
printed  page,  and  may  cross  your  path,  still  we  abate  not 
our  welcome.  We  only  say,  So  was  it  ever ;  even  from  the 
day  when,  of  those  who  witnessed  the  stupendous  works  on 
earth  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  recorded  that  there  were 
some  that  believed  not.  Nay,  we  do  greet  you  to  the  con- 
flict which  must  still  be  waged  with  unbelief.  We  rejoice 
that,  with  the  rites  of  this  day,  is  committed  to  one  keeper 
more  the  special  and  public  defence  and  expounding  of  the 
gospel  that  was  sealed  by  the  ministry  and  miracles,  the 
life  and  death  and  opened  sepulchre  of  a  crucified  and  risen 
Lord.  Amidst  cavil  and  doubt,  we  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
study  and  promulgation  of  that  gospel.  Your  labor  shall 
not  return  unto  you  void.  It  shall  prosper  in  the  work 
whereunto  it  is  ordained,  —  the  work  of  Christian  faith  and 
righteousness ;  of  cherishing  the  religious  affections  ;  of  re- 
claiming the  sinful ;  of  comforting  the  afflicted ;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  of  filling  the  unbeliever's  heart  with  Christian  peace 
and  joy. 

And  of  stricken  fellowship  we  will  not  hear,  if  urged  in  a 
cavilling  spirit  against  the  sacred  relation  which  you  have 
formed  with  this  people,  and  which  the  rite  I  minister  seals 
with  your  brethren.  And  yet  let  me  not  disguise  the  ever- 
lasting condition  of  faithfulness  on  which  all  true  fellowship 
must  rest.  Christian  fellowship  is  never  parted  till  this 
condition  is  somewhere  first  violated.  There  is  a  unity  of 
spirit  which  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  Christian  faithful- 
ness. While  this  is  kept,  our  fellowship  is  close,  approved 
of  God  and  Christ,  and  which  none  can  put  asunder.  "If," 
as  writes  St.  John,  "  we  walk  in  the  light,"  the  light  that 
shines   always   in   the   faithful  heart,    "  we  have  fellowship 
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one   with   another."     Shall   I  not  candidly  say,  my  friend, 
that  the  fellowship  of  these  your  brethren  is  to-day  pledged 
to  you,  solely  on  this  condition  ?     As  thus,  on  their  part, 
your  fellowship  could  alone  avail  them,  so  only  have  they 
fellowship  for  you.     As  their  organ,  I  believe  they  would 
have  me  say,  So  long  as  faithfully  you  labor  as  the  servant 
of  Christ,  our  best  fellowship  shall  be  with  you.     You  may 
think  with  us,  and  speak  with  us,  or  differ  from  us ;  yet,  so 
long  as  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ  it  be,  we  promise,  God 
helping  us,  that  our  fellowship  shall  not  fail.     While  you 
remain  the  sincere  seeker  for  truth,  yet  the  meek  servant  of 
Christ,  as  here  you  have  vowed,  God  and  Christ  are  with 
you ;  and  may  grace  be  given  us  to  abide  in  your  goodly 
fellowship !     Remembering  that  "  the  disciple  is  not  above 
his  Master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord,"  we  ask  no  other 
condition   of   Christian   fellowship   than  that   faithfulness   I 
have  named,  —  subjection  even  to  the  Saviour's  authority,  and 
a  baptism  into  the  Saviour's  spirit.     Thus,  then,  in  your  stu- 
dies, in  your  toil  and  labor,  in  your  trials,  in  your  satisfac- 
tions and  rewards,  as  you  go  in  and  out  among  the  homes 
of  this   people,   be   assured  of  our   sympathy,   our  willing 
co-operation,  our  fellowship  unto  the  end.     And  may  yours, 
in    return,    gladden    and    encourage    our    hearts !     Let    our 
pledges  be  mutual,  that  our  fellowship  may  be  one. 

I  have  spoken  for  my  brethren,  as  this  service  bids  me  do. 
But  you  will  accept  my  personal  congratulations  and  warmest 
wishes  for  your  success  and  happiness,  as  you  come  back  to  the 
home  of  our  venerable  University,  within  whose  walls  were 
spent  the  years  of  your  preparatory  study.  The  ancient  records 
of  the  church  to  which  I  minister  are  entitled  the  Records  of 
the  Third  Church  of  Christ  in  Cambridge.     Its  worship  * 

*  Public  worship  was  held  in  a  private  house  "  on  the  south  side  of  Charles 
River,"  afterwards  Third  Parish  of  Cambridge,  as  early  as  1730.  First  meeting- 
house built,  1744. 
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began  within  the  first  century  of  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity, while  two  other  churches  only  had  been  gathered  in  this 
place.  To-day  the  clustering  spires  and  towers  remind  us, 
that  twenty  churches,  besides  those  three,  have  been  embo- 
died here,  while  two  of  the  original  three  have  been  included 
in  separate  municipalities.  With  a  single  exception,  this 
church  is  the  youngest.  So  the  church,  with  its  Christ, 
who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  reaches 
over  the  centuries,  and  welcomes  each  fresh  accession  of 
united  effort  in  the  Redeemer's  cause.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  near  us,  and  that  in  these  pleasant  places  the  lines  have 
fallen  to  you.  Kind  hearts  and  willing  wait  here,  I  know, 
for  your  ministry.  Go  in  earnest  faith  and  hope,  and  with 
holy  purposes  to  your  work,  as  severally  we,  your  brethren, 
go  back  to  ours.  That  work  is  already  opening  before  you 
in  its  infinite  detail  of  instruction  and  holy  living.  It  is  to 
be  wrought,  an  apostle  has  taught  us,  "  in  word,  in  conver- 
sation, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  Welcome 
to  its  easier  and  its  harder  tasks !  Fancy  runs  forward  to 
chambers  of  sickness,  that  shall  wait  presently  for  your  affec- 
tion and  your  prayers,  —  to  the  coffined  dead,  that,  as  they 
go  down  into  the  grave,  shall  wake  on  your  lips  that  voice, 
heard  of  old  in  the  garden  at  Joseph's  rock-hewn  tomb, 
"  He  is  not  here :  he  is  risen."  Childhood  and  youth  wait 
for  your  love  and  counsel ;  manhood,  for  your  wise  speech 
and  your  Christian  walk ;  and  old  age  waits  for  your  atten- 
tions and  your  remembrance  before  God.  Most  blessed  to 
your  young  heart,  my  brother,  shall  be  found  the  fellowship 
of  age !  To  all  we  bid  you  welcome,  as  through  all  you 
shall  lead  your  flock  in  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the 
still  waters  of  life !  We  rejoice  with  you,  and  commend 
you,  in  parting,  to  the  choice  fellowship  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  May  the  Father  Almighty 
bless  you !     May  the  Son,  our  Saviour,  be  your  guide  and 
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stay !  May  the  Holy  Spirit  come  more  and  more  to  your 
heart,  to  the  hearts  of  your  people,  and  crown  your  work ! 
Take  again  this  hand,  my  brother,  the  token  of  an  earthly 
fellowship,  but  the  earnest  of  a  goodlier  fellowship  that 
awaits  us,  as  we  are  faithful,  hereafter,  when  these  churches 
have  crumbled,  and  these  right  hands  are  in  the  dust. 
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ADDEESS   TO   THE   PEOPLE. 


BY  THE  REV.   RUFUS  ELLIS. 


Christian  Brethren  and  Friends,  —  The  services  of  Ordi- 
nation to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  have,  at  your  request, 
been  performed  in  your  presence;  and  your  pastor  stands 
in  the  midst  of  you  to  discharge  henceforth  the  various 
duties  of  his  holy  office,  as  God  shall  give  him  grace.  It 
only  remains  that  the  brethren,  whom  you  have  summoned 
to  your  aid,  should  speak  through  my  lips  a  word  which 
may  remind  you  of  your  part  in  this  new  relation.  It  shall 
be  a  brief  word. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  specification 
of  the  various  points  in  which  the  faithfulness  or  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  parishioner  may  be  manifested.  To 
coax  or  tease  or  scold  the  members  of  a  congregation  into  a 
forced  punctiliousness,  is  a  proceeding  as  undignified  as  it 
is  unpromising.  It  is  easy  to  say  very  true  and  very  sharp 
things  about  the  negligence  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
those  who  hold  seats  in  the  sanctuary,  which  they  rarely 
occupy,  or  wait  at  home  for  the  pastor  whom  they  never 
come  to  meet.  But,  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  this 
strain,  these  outward  acts  will  obey  an  inward  law ;  and  we 
shall  find,  in  all  common  circumstances,  that  the  congrega- 
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tion  will  perform  or  neglect  its  duties  as  it  shall  be  full  or 
devoid  of  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Let  me,  then, 
without  entering  much  into  details,  remind  you,  — 

I.  That  you  have  taken  to  yourselves  the  name  and  style 
of  a  Christian  congregation,  and  must  answer  for  yourselves 
in  accordance.  Had  your  pastor  come  to  you  a  believer  to 
unbelievers  or  to  persons  utterly  indifferent,  in  the  hope  of 
engaging  your  attention  and  converting  you  to  Christian 
faith  and  love,  as  one  might  hope  to  convert  so  many  Pagans, 
then  he  could  hardly  look  for  any  co-operation  on  your 
part ;  he  could  be  surprised  at  nothing ;  he  could  not  think 
it  a  strange  thing,  that  his  appeals  for  piety,  justice,  and 
mercy,  should  be  resisted.  But  you  would  be  greatly  scan- 
dalized, were  any  to  deny  you  the  name  Christian.  Remem- 
ber, then,  that  this  name  justifies  certain  demands.  Your 
pastor  has  a  right  to  look  for  at  least  a  few  who  fulfil  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  Christians  are  styled 
a  chosen  priesthood,  a  royal  generation,  a  peculiar  people,  a 
few  to  whom  he  may  confidently  look  for  sympathy  and 
encouragement.     Whilst  he   realizes   that  he  has   been   set 
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apart  for  his  work,  and  discharged  to  this  end  from  many 
secular  duties,  and  that  he  ought  therefore  to  assume  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  burden,  he  will  have  just  cause 
for  complaint,  if  he  finds  no  considerable  number  who  are 
in  earnest  with  him ;  who  will  promptly,  by  word  and  deed, 
respond  to  his  appeals ;  whose  faces,  as  he  shall  preach  the 
gospel  from  the  pulpit,  will  kindle  with  a  cheering  bright- 
ness ;  whose  prayers  for  the  better  reception  of  the  Saviour's 
message,  and  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  go 
up  before  the  heavenly  Father  with  his.  He  will  look  about 
him  in  sorrow,  if  he  shall  find  no  men  and  women  who 
cherish  high  Christian  standards  of  public  and  private  life ; 
and  who,  in  ways  that  are  open  to  the  unprofessional,  will 
have  power  to  reach  the  ear  of  youth  and  the  heart  of  world- 
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liness.  He  is  the  pastor,  but  he  is  not  the  church ;  and  he 
has  been  called  to  no  church,  unless  your  words  and  works 
justify  your  assumption  of  the  title.  If,  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  fails  of  success,  he  may  fairly  hold  himself 
excused.  Unless,  then,  you  have  a  Paul  or  a  Peter  to  your 
preacher,  and  reckon  yourselves  heathen,  not  of  Corinth  or 
Rome,  but  of  Cambridge,  you  must  contribute,  on  your  part, 
a  measure  of  Christian  earnestness. 

II.  Let  me  remind  you  again,  that  your  minister  comes 
to  you  to-day  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  not  as  a  brilliant 
lecturer  or  orator.  You  have  not  covenanted,  first  of  all,  for 
intellectual  entertainment :  that  is  to  be  obtained  through  the 
lyceum  and  similar  institutions.  Perhaps  a  scheme  might 
be  devised  for  supplying  our  pulpits  with  a  succession  of 
declaimers,  who  should  make  orations  to  the  people ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  Christian  churches  would 
soon  crave  a  more  sober  and  simple  ministration,  accom- 
panied with  the  preaching  of  the  Word  from  house  to  house. 
It  is  this  which  they  aim  to  secure,  when  they  summon 
their  pastors  to  a  service  in  the  gospel.  Let  it  be  understood, 
then,  that  the  mere  intellectual  entertainment  is  wholly,  by 
the  way,  just  so  much  more  than  was  covenanted  for ;  and 
that  what  you  have  a  right  to  ask  is  sound  sense,  a  com- 
petent professional  training,  a  deep  Christian  experience, 
and  a  loving  Christian  heart.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
are  to  be  the  victims  of  unillumined  dulness,  of  common- 
place prosing  or  dry  moralizing ;  or  that  you  should  tolerate 
crude,  careless  thinking  and  writing,  ignorance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  inability  to  apply  them  to  life.  Not  at  all.  But  I  do 
mean,  that  you  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  those  rare  com- 
binations of  thought,  and  those  nicely-chosen  words  and 
exquisitely-turned  sentences,  which  belong  to  the  man  of 
original  genius  and  high  culture.  Except  in  rare  instances, 
such  wisdom  and  accomplishments  cannot  be  found  in  the 
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parsonage.  Have  you  made  any  outlay  that  would  justify 
you  in  looking  for  such  a  return?  Remember,  it  is  the 
simple  truth  of  the  gospel  which  is  to  be  had  for  little 
more  than  the  asking :  the  wisdom  of  this  world  sells  at  the 
market-rates,  and  the  price  ranges  higher  than  most  minis- 
terial salaries.  The  preacher,  then,  will  have  a  right  to 
complain,  if  you  regard  only  the  intellectual  quality  of  his 
discourses. 

III.  And,  yet  again,  let  me  remind  you  that  your  pastor, 
so  long  as  he  is  your  pastor,  is  entitled  to  your  confiding 
friendship,  and  is  not  to  be  treated  with  distrust  or  perse- 
cuted with  petty  criticism.  If  he  must  be  kept  in  leading- 
strings,  and  instructed  as  to  topic  and  way  of  treatment,  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  day  and  the  order  of  his  visiting ; 
if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  a  single  word  here  or  there,  and 
not  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  conversation ;  if  you 
are  not  satisfied,  that,  at  least,  the  roots  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence are  in  him,  and  that  he  is  giving  the  best  hours  and 
strength  of  his  life  to  his  people,  though  he  should  not 
chance  to  visit  each  one  of  you  at  the  hour  or  moment  when 
you  looked  for  him,  —  then  you  are  doing  him  a  wrong 
by  maintaining  a  connection  which  cannot  include  the  least 
element  of  promise.  "  Woe  unto  the  nation  whose  Jcing  is  a 
child  ! ':  When  hearers  and  parishioners  have  ceased  to  be 
friends,  and  have  become  critics  of  their  pastor,  the  tie 
which  binds  them  should  be  broken.  What  a  mockery  and 
an  offence  to  summon  as  the  companion  of  your  bereave- 
ment, to  mourn  and  pray  with  you  over  your  dead,  or  to 
struggle  with  you  when  your  own  hour  has  come,  the  man 
whom  you  cannot  trust ! 

Finally :  Your  life,  as  a  Christian  society,  has  been  a  short 
one.  You  have  much  to  learn,  whilst  the  professional 
career  of  him  whom  you  have  chosen  to  be  your  pastor  has 
but  just  commenced ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  of 
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him  that  he  is  inexperienced.  Both  parties  will  have  need 
of  patience.  The  minister,  who  has  just  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  a  parish,  especially  if  he  is  a  young  man,  has  still 
to  acquire  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  education.  If  you 
have  deliberately  chosen  the  fresh  vitality  of  youth  before 
the  duller  pulse  of  age,  you  must  not  think  it  a  strange 
thing,  if  the  fervors  of  the  young  man  should  not  always  be 
tempered  with  discretion,  or  if  you  should  be  compelled  to 
wait  a  little  for  the  fruits  of  maturity.  "For  better  for 
worse"  must  be  the  law  of  these  unions,  as  of  that  which 
binds  man  and  wife ;  and  a  facility  of  obtaining  a  divorce, 
upon  every  slight  provocation,  is  fatal  in  both  cases,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  greatest  good  of  those  concerned. 

But  enough :  I  would  not  speak  any  word  of  ill  omen,  or 
throw  forward  any  cloud,  though  it  were  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand  over  a  day  which  dawns  so  auspiciously.  May 
the  good  Shepherd  gather  and  bind  pastor  and  flock  a 
goodly  company,  a  pleasant  and  holy  fellowship !  May  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  find  each  and  all  responsive  to  his 
summons,  and  not  to  be  wearied  with  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  longest  day !  May  the  eternal  Word,  made  flesh  in 
the  fulness  of  the  times,  and  seen  of  men  as  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  abide  in  the 
midst  of  you,  the  earnest  of  progress  in  this  world,  and  the 
hope  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  may  the  hands 
which  have  been  consecrated  unto  your  service  to-day  long 
break  for  you  that  bread  of  life,  which  whoso  eateth  doth 
live  for  ever  !  If  God  shall  so  appoint,  it  will  be  his  blessing 
upon  your  faithfulness,  as  well  as  upon  the  fidelity  of  your 
pastor. 
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ORDINATION   OF  CALEB   DAVIS  BRADLEE, 

AS 

PASTOR  OF  THE  ALLEN-STREET  CHURCH  IN  CAMBRIDGE, 
Monday,  Dec  11,  1854. 

I.  —  bcluutorji. 


II.  —  HYMN,  BY  MONTGOMERY,  L.M. 

We  bid  thee  welcome  in  the  name 
Of  Jesus,  our  exalted  Head ; 
Come  as  a  servant,  so  he  came, 
And  we  receive  thee  in  his  stead. 

Come  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God, 
Charged  his  whole  counsel  to  declare ; 
Lift  o'er  our  ranks  the  prophet's  rod, 
While  we  uphold  thy  hands  with  prayer. 

Come  as  a  messenger  of  peace, 
Filled  with  the  Spirit,  fired  with  love ; 
Live  to  behold  our  large  increase, 
And  die  to  meet  us  all  above. 


III.  —  INTRODUCTORY  PRAYER,  BY  REV.  DR.  NO  YES. 


IV.  — SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BIBLE,  BY  REV.  DR.  NOYES. 
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V.  —  HYMN,  BY  REV.  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON. 

O  thou  in  whose  eternal  name 
Went  forth  the  apostles'  ardent  host, 
Baptize  us  with  the  hallowed  flame 
That  fell  from  heaven  at  Pentecost ! 

The  fearless  faith  that  cries  "  Repent ! " 
Thy  servant's  earnest  message  fill ; 
By  thee  the  living  word  was  sent, 
Thy  presence  make  it  living  still. 

And  while  thy  people  bend  and  pray 
Towards  thy  benignant  throne  of  light, 
Give  answer  in  the  dawning  day 
Of  Freedom,  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Right. 

Father,  whose  heavenly  kingdom  lies 
In  every  meek,  believing  breast, 
Reveal  before  thy  children's  eyes 
That  kingdom's  coming,  and  its  rest. 

Give  thy  Son's  herald,  from  above, 
The  anointing  of  thy  Spirit's  breath, 
The  faith  that  worked  in  Christ  by  love, 
The  trust  that  triumphed  in  his  death. 


VI.  —  SERMON,  BY  REV.  T.  S.  KING. 


VII.  — PRAYER  OF  ORDINATION,  BY  REV.  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON. 


VIII.  — HYMN,  ANONYMOUS,  CM. 

O  God  !  thy  children  gathered  here, 
Thy  blessing  now  we  wait : 

Thy  servant,  girded  for  his  work, 
Stands  at  the  temple's  gate. 
6 
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A  holy  purpose  in  his  heart 
Has  deepened  calm  and  still, 

Now  from  his  childhood's  Nazareth 
He  comes  to  do  thy  will. 

O  Father !  keep  his  soul  alive 

To  every  hope  of  good ; 
And  may  his  life  of  love  proclaim 

Man's  truest  brotherhood ! 

O  Father !  keep  his  spirit  quick 

To  every  form  of  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  ear  of  sin  and  self, 

May  his  rebuke  be  strong ! 

And  as  he  doth  Christ's  footsteps  press, 

If  e'er  his  faith  grow  dim, 
Then,  in  the  dreary  wilderness, 

Thine  angels  strengthen  him  ! 


IX.  —  CHARGE,  BY  REV.  DR.  WALKER. 


X.  — RIGHT  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP,  BY  REV.  F.  A.  WHITNEY. 


XL  — ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOCIETY,  BY  REV.  RUFUS  ELLIS. 


XII.  —  CONCLUDING  PRAYER,  BY  REV.  A.  B.  FULLER. 


XHL  — BENEDICTION,  BY  THE  PASTOR. 


